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erly performed, a great deal of light could be thrown 
upon an obscure subject, and asylum superintendents 
would occupy a more enviable position in the scientific 
world than they do at present. 

Very truly yours, 

Gr.eme M. Hammond. 


FROM DR. HENRY M. LYMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., February 9, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell: 

In reply to your note of the 6th 
instant regarding the “ present asylum management of 
the insane in America,” I feel free to say that I do not 
think it is as good as it could be made in our public asy¬ 
lums. Speaking for such public institutions as have 
come under my notice in this part of the country, the 
principal fault that I find with the management is the 
lack of skilled medical attendance. The superintendent 
is too often a political doctor who has secured this posi¬ 
tion through the arts that are familiar to politicians. 
Having obtained a superintendency, much of his time is 
occupied in the effort to retain it. The size of the insti¬ 
tution under his care renders it necessary for him to de¬ 
vote the greater part of his time and strength to the 
domestic affairs of the establishment, so that he soon 
finds himself practically reduced to the position of 
keeper of a boarding house for a thousand or fifteen 
hundred people whom he scarcely knows by sight. The 
medical care of the patient must necessarily be greatly 
neglected,, or chiefly relegated to the assistant physi¬ 
cians. Of these the number is usually too small; for 
legislative committees and other supervisory bodies find 
it easier to economize in the matter of medical attend¬ 
ance, than in any other department. The superintendent 
is compelled to acquiesce in these views in order to 
secure his own position. For the same reason he finds 
it expedient to respect the opinions of numerous politi¬ 
cians whenever a nurse, a cook, an engineer, or a scrub¬ 
woman is to be appointed or discharged. Much remains 
to be desired in the selection of the assistant physicians. 
While politics probably exert less influence in this de¬ 
partment of choice than in any other, there is very little 
reference to superior qualifications in this selection. I 
have not heard of competitive examinations in such 
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selections. The appointee is usually a recent graduate 
who could not hope to obtain a competitive position in 
an urban hospital; or he may be a young doctor who has 
reason to be dissatisfied with private practice, but is so 
fortunate as to be a friend of the superintendent, or of 
one of his friends. Placed in charge of one or two hun¬ 
dred patients, under a superintendent who is himself, 
perhaps, just rotated into office, the young man is 
thrown upon his own resources with a very slender 
knowledge of general medical practice, and with little or 
no help from his superior officer. In many instances 
the position of assistant physician has been accepted, 
fante de inieux, only with a view to saving enough from 
the slender salary to enable the incumbent to obtain a 
better place in civil life. After a few years of this sort 
of thing, the young man leaves his uncongenial charge 
and migrates to the metropolis to set himself up as an 
alien expert ; or, he succeeds in securing sufficient influ¬ 
ence with the asylum ring and obtains a superintend¬ 
ency for himself elsewhere; or he gradually sinks into 
the routine of an asylum drudge, with no ambition be¬ 
yond such comfort as the asylum may afford. 

The consequence of this system is apparent in the 
fact that, with comparatively few exceptions, the medi¬ 
cal staff of our insane hospitals contain too many young 
men, who know very little of medicine and surgery, and 
who have neither the time nor the ambition to acquire a 
scientific knowledge of insanity. 

If “ I had full freedom to change the present sys¬ 
tem,” I would divorce it from politics. I would relieve 
the superintendent from many of his political, financial, 
and economical duties. I would require him to be an 
active physician and leader among his assistants and 
patients. I would supply adequate means for scientific 
research and would provide for their publication, so that 
the medical fraternity might estimate the amount and 
the kind of work that is being done. I would establish 
competitive examinations, like those for the military 
and naval service, as a means of selection of assistant 
physicians. I would not overburden them with patients 
beyond their ability. I would pay them enough to make 
the position of an assistant in an asylum desirable as a 
permanent and honorable office during life, as much so 
as a corresponding place in the army or the navy. 

Finally, I would have a commission in each State, 
which would adequately represent the medical profes- 
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sion, as well as other callings, and I would have that 
commission supervise the medical staff of each hospital, 
making periodical investigations of the physical, intel¬ 
lectual, moral and scientific characters of every member 
of the staff. In some such way, I think, we might infuse 
a little more life into the present semi-animate system. 

Truly yours, 

Henry M. Lyman. 


FROM I)R. J. HENDRIE LLOYD. 

Philadelphia, January 15, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell: 

I think that our American asylums, 
as a class, are lacking in detailed clinical and pathologi¬ 
cal work. There are some exceptions, but the rule in the 
main holds good. It is not always the fault of the phy¬ 
sicians, but rather, sometimes, the fault of custom and 
lack of proper facilities and training. Too much atten¬ 
tion is required and given to administrative routine. 
Moreover, the salaries are often small, and the induce¬ 
ments for thoroughly equipped young men to enter the 
service of the asylums as a life work are very slight. 
This, I think, is one of the greatest drawbacks our 
asylums have to contend with. 

In this connection I think I cannot do better than to 
call your attention to the movement begun at Elwyn, at 
the Pennsylvania Institute for Feeble-Minded Children, 
for improving the scientific work to be done at that 
asylum. It offers, as you doubtless know, wonderful op¬ 
portunity for such scientific work, but in the past has 
been but little utilized. Your very truly, 

J. Hendrie Lloyd. 


FROM DR. CHARLES K. MILLS. 

Philadelphia, February 8, 1894. 

Dear Dr. Mitchell: 

The present asylum management in 
America is not as good as it could be made, although my 
personal knowledge is chiefly with reference to a few in¬ 
stitutions, which on the whole are well administered, 
and such fanlts as I have observed in them are largly de¬ 
pendent upon a lack of sufficient public or private sup- 



